The Passing of Palmerston
not have uttered, but for which, as Cabinet minister, he was responsible, declared that the meditated dismemberment of Denmark would raise up champions for her in every quarter. Such opinions on the part of the Foreign Secretary conflicted as directly with the undoubted views of the sovereign as anything done or said by Palmerston in his most undisciplined mood.
On the 9th of November 1863, the Queen received Napoleon IIL's invitation to a congress for discussing the Danish, and it might be also the Polish, question. The last of these subjects broug-ht our Foreign Office at this period more than one snub from Gortschakoff, who, asked by Downing Street to treat Poland according to English rather than Russian ideas, replied that if England wished to play the champion of oppressed nationalities, she might as well begin with Ireland.
Our diplomacy, by rejecting this offer, renounced the one condition, that of French co-operation, on which England could have helped Denmark. As it was, the Russell-Palmerston policy not only sacrificed Denmark, it left an abiding bitterness between France and England; it also inspired Prussia with a feeling that Great Britain, had she felt herself free, would have drawn the sword for Danish independence, and that the British branch of the Teutonic family, so far from wishing Prussia well in her national mission, at heart resented the Prince Consort's past attempts to cement the friendship between his native and his adopted country. All this legacy of international mischief and animosity arose from the fact that the Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister were straining the strings of diplomacy in two different directions. Russell, with official responsibility, urged
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